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unity could only be expected from the rise of either Prussia or
Austria to supreme power. Hegel preferred Austria, mainly
because she had preserved her old provincial diets, was less
dangerous to the smaller States, granted rights to the people and
opened to everybody the road to the highest positions. Prussia
had suppressed representative assemblies, and had by a separate
peace with France abandoned all other Germans and aroused
the deepest resentment in them. Hegel did not publish this
essay because it was soon superseded by events.
Rousseau had taught Hegel that morality and freedom
existed in and through the State only and that they were identical
with the general will. Freedom consisted in voluntary submis-
sion to this general will, which included the real will of the
individual, free from deception by passions and egotism. The
Revolution had failed in the attempt to realize this general will,
and had led to anarchy. No;w Napoleon appeared as the saviour
of society, the heir of the great principles of the Revolution, and
the incarnation of reason and the general will. True, his policy
did not comply with the ordinary rules of private morality ; but
the State obviously was free from these rules, it was the self-
expression of the great intellect which inspired the world and
had its agents in the great men of destiny.
When Napoleon in 1806 smashed Prussia in the battle of
Jena Hegel was in Jena, and the French soldiers looted all his
money. He saw the Emperor riding through the town and he
was overwhelmed, as he wrote in a letter, to see the world soul
on horseback. " As I already did before ", he added, tfi every-
body now wishes the French army good luck, and considering the
immense difference which separates their leaders and soldiers
from their enemies this cannot fail Our place, therefore, will
soon be freed from this crowd," The French victory, he wrote
later, " was the convincing proof that civilization defeats crude-
ness, and the spirit vanquishes pedantry and pettifoggery^"*
Other letters too prove his sympathies for the French in-
vaders.
From 1807 to 1816 Hegel lived in Bavaria, first as the editor
of a daily paper, and then in the service of the Government as
headmaster of a school Bavaria had been much enlarged and
made into a kingdom by Napoleon, and was one of his most
faithful vassals. The theory was officially spread at that time
that the Bavarians were not of Germanic but of Celtic origin, and
therefore kinsmen of the French. As an editor Hegel maialy
reprinted the news and the propaganda articles published in the